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THE ROLE OF APOLLO IN THE ORESTEIA. 


THERE is perhaps more than one 
reason why the Ewmenides fails to satisfy 
the modern reader or spectator; but in 
part this dissatisfaction is caused by an 
uncertainty about the poet’s attitude to 
Apollo. The Furies are clearly drawn, 
their conception of justice criticized 
both implicitly and explicitly in the 
course of the play. They are super- 
seded by Athena’s Court, and here again 
there is no uncertainty; as a means of 
dealing with homicide it is seen to have 
all the merits and none of the demerits 
of the antiquated system.’ Somewhere 
between the Furies and the Areopagus 
stands Apollo. It was Apollo who 
commanded the deed, who protected 
and purified Orestes and sent him to 
Athens. Apollo himself appears at the 
trial and claims in no uncertain terms 
to be the spokesman of Zeus. And 
Apollo wins his case. Yet the votes of 
the human jurors are equally divided. 
His bearing moreover and the argu- 
ments he uses do not inspire us with 
confidence. What then does the 
dramatist mean us to think? It is a 
well-worn issue, and I only venture to 
reopen it because it seems to me that 
his attitude to the Apolline code is 
more precisely considered and more 
skilfully worked out in the play than is 
realized. 

Not all modern scholars have felt 
this difficulty. M. Maurice Croiset,? 
for instance, is bluffly pro-Apolline and 
regards the tone of Apollo’s answers to 
the Furies as the natural reaction of so 
good a god to ‘des divinités dont la 
nature cruelle est contraire a la sienne.’ 
If this phrase is, as I think, a complete 
inversion of the truth, M. Croiset is not 
alone in his illusion, which is shared by 


1 Cf. Athena’s speech, 681-706, with its verbal 
reminiscences of the preceding stasimon, es- 
pecially 516, 525 ff. 

2 Revue des Etudes grecques, XXXII (1919), 
PP. 100 ff. 
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the god himself. For the disgust which 
he expresses so violently in the scene at 
Delphi® is clearly inspired by their 
methods at least as much as by their 
external aspect. What those methods 
are we should learn partly from the 
ghost of Clytemnestra,* partly from 
themselves,® if we were not in fact 
already acquainted with them. The 
Delphic oracle had driven Orestes to 
murder his mother with very definite 
threats, which he himself describes 
(Cho. 269-96). The details were con- 
tained not apparently in the actual 
oracle given to him but in certain 
pronouncements previously given and 
embodying the Delphic doctrine of 
vengeance. These spoke of rpoaBondas 
TaTp@wY aipaTwy TEdov- 
pévas (283-84). A lacuna follows, but 
some lines lower we find the expression 
Kax@s taptyevOévra (296), which is ob- 
viously a reference to the vampirish 
persecution of the Furies. If Orestes 
fails he will be pursued by Furies _ 
under Apollo’s sanction. So when 
Clytemnestra cries: dpa, untpos 
éyxérous xvas (924), he replies at once: 
Tas tod} matpos Tas piyw, Tapeis 
tdée; The dilemma could not be more 
forcibly expressed. Again, after the 
murder, he quotes the oracle in justifi- 
cation, but this time breaks off before 
the threat (1032). The aposiopesis 
with its heightening of the horror is all 
the more effective that within thirty 
lines he has left the stage avidly pur- 
sued by Furies, and the very fate that 
he could not bring himself to mention 
is now hard upon his heels. 

Is it possible that we can be so 
bewitched by the magnificent figure of 
Apollo as to forget, while he vilifies the 
Furies, that they or similar beings were 

* Eum. 67-73, 179-97 ; cf. 644. 

* 137-39: note the expressions ary@ xarwy- 


vaivovoa, pdapave dioypacw. 
5 265-67: iryvdvaca again, 302 ff. 
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the instruments of his own threat 
against Orestes? It is surely impos- 
sible, and it may be that Aeschylus has 
taken pains in the Prologue of the 
Eumenides that we shall not forget it. 
Remembering it, we cannot but impute 
to the god an arrogant inconsistency. 
I believe that Aeschylus has made it so 
glaring precisely in order that we may 
not fail to see that the Delphic morality 
of vengeance is itself inconsistent, an 
unworkable compromise, destined to 
supersession in the evolution of Zeus’ 
will no less than that of the Furies. 

But if the Orvesteia was to be in part 
a criticism of Delphi, Aeschylus would 
hardly leave his audience in doubt of 
this until the final play. Nor does he, 
but uses all the arts at his disposal to 
arouse our suspicions. The Delphic 
authorities had their version of the story, 
which made of Orestes a type of the 
god-fearing man, who, acting reluctantly 
as the minister of a just vengeance, 
received from his divine patron pro- 
tection and reward. And a summary 
of the action of the Choephoroe would 
show but little divergence from the 
Delphic story. Orestes returns with a 
divine mission, from Phocis, with a 
Phocian companion; and, when he 
hesitates, this companion _ recalls 
Apollo’s oracle and he hesitates no 
longer. The Furies appear before his 
eyes. But Apollo has foreseen this 
and bidden him have recourse to 
Delphi. The Chorus comfort him in 
his terror: ‘ There is one way of purifi- 
cation; Apollo will deliver you.’ The 
story, as known to Delphi, is all but 
over. Yet such a summary would not 
describe the play that Aeschylus has 
written. In the Delphic version there 
were no premonitions of evil, no hints 
of counter-claims. The Choephoroe is 
full of them from the start. 

Most of the Prologue, which Orestes 
speaks, is unfortunately lost. It must 
have contained some reference to the 
divine command, and it is tantalizing 
that we cannot know what the tone of 
this first mention of Apollo was.2 We 
must pass to the first scene. 


1 See p. 1 


04. 
2 The allusions to Apollo in the Agamemnon 
deserve a fuller study than space will here 
allow, and most of them have a forward refer- 


Clytemnestra has been led by a bad 
dream to send Electra with an offering 
for Agamemnon’s tomb. But what 
words can the daughter use? She 
consults the attendant slaves, the 
Chorus of the play. Remember Orestes, 
they reply, and pray for an avenger 
who shall slay the slayers. Kai raira 
povotly evocB Oedv mapa; (122)—the 
ambiguity of the phrase needs no point- 
ing out. The doubt is dismissed im- 
petuously by the Chorus, who accept 
the crude law of retaliation; but it 
does not pass from our minds. Nor 
does the word edaeBys pass finally from 
Electra’s lips. Her prayer to her 
father’s shade takes in part the follow- 
ing form (138-44): ‘Grant that Orestes 
may come; grant that I may be more 
chaste than my mother and purer of 
hand (xeipd evoeBecrépay); grant 
that the slayers may be slain—justly.’ 
That barbed Siey apart, the notion of 
evcéBea is skilfully enclosed between 
references to the avenger and the 
vengeance. Is this then a_ possible 
prayer to combine purity of hand with 
vengeance ? 

The Recognition Scene follows, and 
amid the first joy of reunion it might 
seem impossible to introduce sinister 
forebodings with tact. The method 
that Aeschylus chooses, which is to 
make the children remind us of their 
evil heredity by a reference to their 
father’s sin, seems at first sight merely 
to make matters worse. Yet here are 
introduced, and that without strain or 
jar, one explicit and two unmistakable 
symbolic references to the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia. Electra greets Orestes 
(238-43) as one who has a fourfold 
claim on her affection, not brother 
only, but father and mother and sister ; 
for to him returns her love for ‘ her who 
was sacrificed without pity ’ (ris rudei- 
ons. vnveas). We need not think of 
Electra as attaching the blame for this 
cruelty to her father; but those who 
have seen the earlier play will remem- 


ence. Briefly, in men’s hopes he is the Healer 
(146, 512; re Eum. 62), in his actions the 
Destroyer, of the Greeks at Troy (510-11) and, 
in a twofold sense, of Cassandra (e.g. 1082). 
Note the horrified question of the Chorus at 
1204. The god can hardly be said to be pre- 
sented in a favourable light. 
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ber that Agamemnon. sacrificed his 
daughter, unjustifiably, to his own pride 


and ambition. The second reference is 
made by means of a leading metaphor 
from the Agamemnon. Orestes com- 
pares the two of them to the young of 
a dead eagle, orphaned and starving: 
od yap évTedeis Onpav mpoade- 
pew (250-51). Agamemnon 
was an eagle and his prey was, it is 
true, Troy, but Troy at the cost of 
Iphigeneia. In the third instance, the 
idea of sacrifice returns in a fresh con- 
text. Orestes prays to Zeus to save 
the children of his sacrificial priest (rod 
Ourijpos : 255); and after above 
this cannot but suggest a phrase in the 
Agamemnon : étha 8 yevér 
Ovyarpos (224). Orestes continues: 
moder opoias yerpos yépas. 
What is the point of all these refer- 
ences? Surely that these are children 
of Agamemnon, that the young eagles 
will soon show their power to bring 
home to the eyrie prey such as their 
father brought, that the hand that pre- 
pares this sacrifice will be oyoia, Elec- 
tra’s hand perhaps in the event no 
purer than her mother’s. There follows 
immediately the description of Apollo’s 
oracle: otto. mpodmce Aokiov peya- 
| Tovde xivdvvov 
mepav (269-70). 

After the eagle-metaphor and Aga- 
memnon the snake-metaphor and Clyt- 
emnestra, the other side of the heredity. 
Agamemnon was an eagle, who had 
died in the coils of a viper, who was 
Clytemnestra (249). Clytemnestra had 
dreamt of a snake that was her own 
child and drew blood from her breast 
(527-33). When Orestes hears of this, 
he eagerly accepts the omen and for the 
first time in plain terms announces that 
he will kill his mother. é«dpaxovrwOeis 
(549)—he accepts the réle; he will be 
a snake, as Clytemnestra was a snake ; 
and, as she killed by craft, so shall she 
be taken in the same net that she her- 
self used: such is Apollo’s will (558). 
So not only is Orestes the young eagle 
who will carry back to the nest prey 
like its father’s, but he is also the child 
of a snake, who will use against his 
mother her own crafty methods... Now 


1 The metaphors of the snake and the net are 
closely associated ; both the wAexrai cai omepd- 


each of these equations is followed 
immediately by a reference to Apollo. 
The similarity between parents and 
children is disconcerting; the mention 
of the god should be reassuring and is 
so to the actors. But upon the audi- 
ence it may well act in another way. 
Between the two scenes just con- 
sidered comes the long choral invoca- 
tion of Agamemnon’s spirit. Here, as 
before, it is the Chorus that demand 
the shedding of blood for blood and 
steel the children’s hearts for the 
coming ordeal. They are imbued with 
the primitive doctrine of retaliation : 
avtl mrAnyhs dovias doviay mnynv 
twétw. This is ‘justice’ for them, and 
they assume it is the will of Zeus. But 
at last the children grow in resolution 
and Orestes sings : “Apns "Ape: EupBarei, 
Aina (461). Thus the right may 
not be all on one side any more than 
the might. And this notion of a con- 
flict perhaps naturally reminds the 
Chorus of the curse upon the house 
(466-70). They are half horrified at the 
success of their work. For it is just 
those who uphold the duty of shedding 
blood for blood who are also most 
conscious that such a succession is hard 
to end. Still they are convinced that 
the ills of the house are curable, and 
that by the matricide (471-74). Confi- 
dence is mingled with fear in their 
hearts ; and the ground of such confi- 
dence as they have is in Apollo. yépwv 
govos év téxor, they sing 
(805), and follow it with a prayer to the 
god of Delphi.* Clytemnestra dies ; 
and, though for a moment they give way 
to sadness,‘ they can at once acclaim 
the justice that has come to the house 
of Agamemnon, for it is the work of 
puyas ed ppadaiow 
cpynpuevos (940). And this justice of 
Apollo is regarded by them as very 


para of 248 and the Spoxos of 557 are references 
to the actual pnydvnpa (981) which Clytemnestra 
used. 

2 306-14: note especially Moipa, Adder, 
Sixaov, Aixn. 

3 This is the usual interpretation of a corrupt 
text; but Wilamowitz, Azschylos, Orestie Il, 
p- 230, points out difficulties in it, and in 
Aischylos, Interpretationen, pp. 211-3, he takes 
‘the dweller in the ordusoy’ to be Apollon 
Agyieus. 

* 931. 
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jones herself, the daughter of Zeus. 
ut justice is no longer such a simple 
notion for us since that FupBarei Aina 
Aina, while Apollo has in the immedi- 
ately preceding scene been identified 
not with some high principle of morality 
but with the desire of a dead man’s 
ghost for vengeance.’ It is one claim 
of rights against another, and the sanc- 
tion behind each is the same, a pack of 
hell-hounds. 

The closing scene shows us the same 
blend of hope and fear. It is now the 
Chorus’ réle to cheer the staggering 
Orestes. They assure him that his 
deed was good. The Furies that he 
sees they ascribe to hallucination. They 
send him on his way to Delphi, the one 
place where he can find purification and 
protection. Yet, when he leaves the 
stage, their final comment is not one of 
confidence, as they rehearse the triple 
blasts of fate against the house of 
Atreus. First the banquet of Thyestes, 
then the murder of Agamemnon, now 
a third—owrip’ 4 eitrw; roi dita 
“Aras 

Els cou xaOapyos: and the first scene 
of the Ewmenides takes place at Delphi. 
Now the divine powers will take the 
stage and displace the human person- 
ages in our interest. The Furies will 
show us that it was no hallucination 
that haunted Orestes. Apollo in per- 
son will appear to protect him, so that 
we shall no longer be dependent upon 
the hearsay of his oracles to know what 
kind of a god he is. 

It would take too long to trace in 
detail the self-revelation of the Furies. 
Their foul appearance we have seen 
already through the eyes of Orestes. 
That their methods match it we learnt 
from Apollo’s oracle and shall hear 
again from Clytemnestra and from 
themselves. There are three further 
points of importance about them. 

are avengers of homicide, but 
in a peculiarly limited way, since their 
interest is bounded by the tie of blood- 
relationship and only dpatpos aidévtns 
govos can call them up (212). This is 
apparently a modification of the earlier 
view which saw in them avengers who 


1925. Cf. p. 97 of this article. 


would pursue the murderer regardless 
of birth. It is unlikely to have been an 
innovation of Aeschylus’ own, Indeed 
it is a logical development of the Del- 
phic code which laid the duty of ven- 
geance on the next of kin; and the 
Aeschylean: Furies are embodiments, as 
it were, of a dying curse (417), who will 
punish alike the child who kills and the 
child who fails to avenge a parent. But 
we cannot expect the Furies in the 
Eumenides to be able to see beyond the 
blood of Clytemnestra. It is of the 
essence of Furies to be short-sighted. 

(2) For blind also is what they call 
justice, something that comes into 
operation automatically upon the shed- 
ding of blood and that takes into con- 
sideration no circumstance beyond this 
bloodshed.? Indeed it is their boast that 
they have relieved the Olympian gods 
from the responsibility of making en- 
quiry in such cases: omevdouev aid’ 
twa tacde pepipvas, 
atérevav éwais perérais émixpaiverv, und’ 
eis dryxpiow édOeiv (360-64).2 The gods 
reject the boon, and, significantly, the 
first thing that Athena does is to initiate 
an @yxpiots. For her the mere mention 
of matricide is not enough (425-26). 
She asks if Orestes was a free agent, 
and the question has a relevance for 
her. The Furies are ready to admit 
the complicity, even the full respon- 
sibility of Apollo (200), yet this cannot 
save Orestes. If dyxpious above is 
significant, so is dréXea. For the 
gods are indeed made arenes, if the 
Furies have interpreted their functions 
aright. A few lines later the Furies 
call themselves réAecor. It is an epithet 
of Zeus.* 

(3) Now the Furies claim that these 
functions are sacrosanct by a covenant 
between the old gods and the new, and 
they bitterly resent any encroachment 
— their privileges, the dispensation 
of Moipa.® But though earlier genera- 
tions could regard Fate as something 
independent of and binding upon the 


* 260-63. Orestes wishes to be imddixos, but 
for them there is no case to try. 

3 But the text is conjectural, and dréAeav 
and dyxpiow are much debated. 

4 Ys 28, and Agam. 973. 

5 Cf. 150, 162, 172 (wadaryeveis poipas), 333 ff. 
(Moipa), 346, 390-96, 731, 778-79. : 
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Olympians, even upon Zeus himself, 
this was not possible for Aeschylus. 
For him Zeus was the supreme ruler, 
and Mojpa is never more than a half- 
personification of his will. Thus in 
appealing to Moitpa the Furies can in 
reality only claim that in pursuing their 
functions they are also doing the will 
of Zeus. Now Aeschylus’ Zeus is not 
a static god, but capable of moral de- 
velopment. For a stage his will had 
been that the duty of punishing murder 
should rest with the next of kin and 
that the supervision of this task should 
belong to the same divinities who 
punished parricide. But it was an im- 
perfect arrangement and incompatible 
with the moral development of man- 
kind, being blind in operation, regarding 
only one human relationship, the tie of 
blood, and leading, if the claims of two 
parents came in conflict, to an impasse. 
It is superseded by the court of law 
which Athena sets up. But the Furies 
are madasoppoves (838), their ideas are 
antiquated, and for a time they rage 
and threaten. At last, however, even 
they are reconciled by Athena’s mixture 
of tact and firmness; they accept a 
home and honours at Athens and be- 
come beneficent powers. As they go 
to their new dwelling, their escort sings: 
Zevs Tlavtomtas ottw Moipa te ovyxa- 
téBa (1045). There could be no final 
conflict between them. 

Somewhere between the Furies and 
the Areopagus stand Apollo and the 
Delphic code of vengeance. I believe 
that Aeschylus meant to criticize this 
code as an inconsistent compromise, 
showing all too slight an advance upon 
that of the Furies and destined itself 
to give way before a more efficient in- 
strument of justice. The obliviousness 
of Apollo in the Eumenides to the com- 
pany in which we found him in the 
Choephoroe is, as it were, a symbol of 
this inconsistency. It puts us on our 
guard and makes us reluctant to take 
Apollo at his own valuation. It makes 


us critical of his case and ready to find 
it as inconsistent as his conduct. 
Inconsistent it is; and the main in- 
consistency lies in this (for there is a 
secondary inconsistency also applying 
to the special circumstances of this 
case), that the Delphic vengeance no 


less than that of the Furies is based 
upon the blood-tie. The dogs of 
Agamemnon and the dogs of Clytem- 
nestra are in effect the same power, 
though they threaten to punish in the 
one case a sin of omission, in the other 
a sin of commission. Thus, in so far 
as Aeschylus stresses the association of 
Apollo with Agamemnon’s dogs, he is 
pointing to an essential similarity be- 
tween the god and his opponents. Now 
there is no need to deny that he saw in 
the Delphic code a moral advance upon 
the Furies. Their justice is blind, and 
by its operation one crime leads to 
another in an endless vendetta. For 
the progress of human society it is 
necessary that this chain should be 
breakable at some point. The code of 
Delphi represents an attempt to make 
it so. Thus the killer ceases to be a 
murderer and becomes a god-sent 
avenger, administering a justice which 
takes into consideration the circum- 
stances of the case (as in this instance 
the shameful story of Clytemnestra’s 
crime); after the deed the god gives 
protection from the ’Apai of the victim 
and purification from the taint of blood. 
And if the purification is valid, then 
the chain is broken and a final solution 
reached. 

If Aeschylus disbelieved in the power 
of Apollo to command and to absolve, 
it was not merely that his conscience - 
revolted against the matricide. It was 
also that being an Athenian he could 
criticize impartially a god who was 
above all a god of the Dorians, that 
living in a city-state where the power 
of the ancient clans had been deliber- 
ately weakened in order to strengthen 
the central authority he could view the 
claims of the blood-tie dispassionately.? 
Thus he could see that the radical 
weakness of the Delphic code of ven- 
geance lay in the fact that it was still 
linked closely with the family. It em- 
ployed to drive its agents to their 
work the threat of persecution by the 
infernal powers of the dead man’s 
blood. Now it is inconsistent to call 
these blind forces into operation in one 


1 See Wilamowitz, Orestie II, p. 26. This 
article owes much to his brilliant Introduction 
to the Choephoroe. 
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case without letting them operate in 
another which from their point of view 
is indistinguishable from it. You can- 
not raise the devil, in fact, without 
giving the devil his due. It is for this 
reason that Aeschylus is at pains to 
stress the similarity between the two 
disputants in the Ewmenides. Thereby 
he produces a finely ironical situation, 
developed with careful skill in the 
dialogue. 

Take for instance the wrangle be- 
tween Apollo and the Furies with which 
the scene at Delphi closes. Its most 


striking feature is the way in which. 


both show a complete refusal to 
understand the other’s position, which 
amounts also to a failure to see the 
logical consequences of their own con- 
tentions. The Furies cast upon Apollo 
full responsibility for the matricide; he 
is not only petaitios but wavairios (199- 
200): éxpnoas date Tov Eévov pntpoKTo- 
veiv. Apollo’s answer, éypynoa Towds 
Tov watpos is passed over in 
silence by them, for it is only their 
blindness that prevents them from see- 
ing that Orestes, if—to use an earlier 
phrase of theirs—he was Geos avnp 
ToKevoww mixpos (151), was so from the 
point of view of one divine claim and 
of one parent alone: whereas, when 
Apollo accuses them of partiality in 
that they pursue Orestes and leave the 
husband-murderer alone, he is making 
what may be a sound criticism but one 
which he at least is not entitled to 
make. Ti yap; yuvatxos avdpa 
vorpion;—but he could supply the 
answer himself; it is the son’s duty to 
avenge, or take the consequences in just 
such a persecution as Orestes is now 
suffering. 

But, if there is this general incon- 
sistency in the position of Apollo, there 
is a further one in the special circum- 
stances of this story. What of the case 
in which a husband is killed by a wife? 
The Furies will pursue their undiscrimi- 
nating way, = the son if he avenges 
and if he fails to avenge. They are too 
blind to recognize, too cruel to be 
troubled by, such an impasse. But 
Apollo must deliberately send the son 
to kill his mother. In the light of this 
we can return to Delphi. To the 


avowal by the Furies that their interest 
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is limited to Suatpos avdévtns dovos 
(212) Apollo makes a reply significant 
in two ways: it is a criticism of their 
attitude which Aeschylus himself ac- 
cepts, it is also one that Apollo cannot 
consistently make. ‘ You dishonour 
then the pact that Hera, goddess of 
marriage, and Zeus ratify; you dis- 
honour Cypris and human love.’ Their 
position is indeed incompatible with a 
high ideal of marriage, which is the 
accompaniment of a high ideal of 
womanhood. To treat the tie of blood 
as everything, the relationship of 
marriage as nothing, becomes, as civili- 
zation develops, an impossible attitude. 
And this becomes clearer still when a 
case is taken where the wife has both 
dishonoured the marriage-bond and dis- 
regarded her affections as a mother; so 
that Orestes’ cry in the Trial Scene: 
pntpos THs ev (606) 
—is intelligible and to a point justified. 
But an increase of respect for women 
acts upon the story in two ways. If it 
makes the action of Clytemnestra as a 
wife more criminal, it also adds to the 
horror of matricide. In fact, the system 
of morality that can command such a 
deed is involved with that low view of 
the value of women that was prevalent 
in Greece and especially in Dorian 
Greece. For the Dorian personages of 
Aeschylus’ drama are true to type in 
the constant stress they lay upon the 
martial exploits of Agamemnon, his 
position as general and king, and the 
ignominy of his death at the hands of 
a woman.' But the poet himself has a 
truer sympathy for women than any 
since Homer; and his perception of 
their powers and dignity means that he 
cannot but regard matricide as wicked, 
the god who could order such a deed 


1 E.g. Cho. 1070 ff. (the servants are plus 
voyalistes gue le roi); compare Apollo in 
Eum. 625-37. It may be objected that there 
is little reason to suppose that women were 
more honoured at Athens than in Dorian Greece. 
The evidence is scanty and hard to evaluate ; 
it can scarcely be discussed here. But cer- 
tainly the mother would tend to gain in dignity 
what the head of the family lost, and such an 
argument as Apollo’s would carry less convic- 
tion at Athens. See Wilamowitz, of. cit. p. 29 ff. 
If the women of Sparta were honoured for bear- 
ing noble sons, they were at any rate allowed 
to have little to do with their education. 
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as an imperfect god, since his justice is 
bound up with this low ideal. Thus 
once more do we find Apollo adopting 
an inconsistent line of argument and 
undermining his own position while 
apparently attacking his adversaries’. 
For once more there is parallelism be- 
tween him and the Furies. They by 
treating the bond of wife to husband 
as something negligible dishonour 
marriage and so dishonour women. 
Apollo by demanding matricide dis- 
honours motherhood and so dishonours 
women. We have the ironical situation 
that, though both deeds are terrible, 
neither is Apollo justified in taunting 
the Furies with the neglect of husband- 
murder, nor they Apollo with the in- 
stigation of matricide. 

In point of fact Apollo can only 
justify himself in one way, by showing 


evidence (such as the moral sense of 


Aeschylus can accept) that the one deed 
should be treated differently from the 
other. The Trial Scene will show 
whether he can do so, and to it we must 
now pass. There Apollo conducts the 
defence of Orestes, and he is made to 
conduct it in such a way as to expose 
the weakness of his own position. Yet 
he opens with what is apparently his 
strongest card. In the clearest terms 
he claims to be the voice by which 
Zeus gives his commands (616-18). 
‘ Did Zeus then bid Orestes in avenging 
his father give no regard to a mother’s 
rights?’ ask the Furies. It isthe crucial 
question, which the mere word of Apollo 
cannot settle, not of such an Apollo as 
this. Apollo’s answer and the second 
point in his defence is very revealing. 
Agamemnon was a man, a noble, a 
king, a warrior; and he was slain igno- 
miniously by a woman with a trick 
(625-37). It is an argument of the 
Dorian aristocracy but not valid per- 
haps to the same degree for an Athenian 
audience, certainly not for Aeschylus. 
Relevant it may be to the degree of 
Clytemnestra’s guilt, but scarcely to 
the justification of Orestes. The Furies 
answer with a referefice to the binding 
of Cronus: tatpds mpotipa Zeds pdpov 
T® | avros 8 ednce Tatépa 
mpeoBvrny Kpovov. On the surface this 
is a mere debating-point, but in effect 
they unconsciously set a trap for Apollo, 


into which he falls headlong. All too 
readily he produces the obvious reply. 
Bonds and death are not the same 
thing; death is irrevocable, blood once 
shed there is no resurrection. It is the 
familiar theme of the whole trilogy. 
The Furies are quick to seize the point 
that Apollo has presented to them. 
‘ How then do you defend Orestes, who 
has shed blood, his own mother’s ?’ 

Apollo might have reaffirmed the 
validity of his purifying rites; he might 
have insisted again on his authority 
from Zeus. But instead Aeschylus 
makes him put forward a biological 
theory to the effect that the father 
alone is the true parent, the mother 
a mere receptacle of the seed. This 
argument has been the source of much 
perplexity. Clearly it performs one 
function in the play: it prepares the 
way fora compliment to Athena and for 
the part she is to have in deciding the 
verdict. But did Aeschylus take it 
seriously or mean his audience to do 
so? I cannot feel that either he or 
they would have regarded it as more 
than at the best an unproved specula- 
tion. Why then is it introduced? 
Because, unless some such theory should 
be true, there remains that fundamental 
inconsistency in the god’s position. 
Were it true, it would be the only com- 
pletely valid argument that he could 
employ to justify the matricide. 

To sum up briefly, it seems that 
Aeschylus takes up a definite attitude 
of criticism towards Apollo. His 
morality marks an advance upon that 
represented by the Furies. Between 
their justice and that of the city-state 
the justice of the Delphic god stands as 
a half-way house. And because over 
almost the whole of Greece and for 
many generations the morality of Delphi 
had seemed the final voice of God, he 
is at pains to show that it is only a 
half-way house and being founded upon 
the sands of inconsistency cannot stand 
for ever. It fails in general because of 
its arbitrary employment of blind and 
cruel forces ; and in such a case as this 
it fails because it must logically com- 
mand a deed fully as horrible and as 
degrading to the relations of men and 
women as the deed it sets out to punish. 

There is perhaps further evidence in 


| 
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the Prologue of the Eumenides that 
Aeschylus is stressing, as it were, the 
dark side of Apollo, his similarity to 
his opponents. I have omitted it from 
the main line of my argument because 
I feel less confident of carrying con- 
viction. 

The play opens before the shrine of 
Apollo. The Pythian priestess appears 
and addresses a prayer to a number of 
deities, beginning with those who have 
occupied the oracle before Apollo: 
Earth, Themis, Phoebe. Thirty-three 
lines are thus taken up before she enters 
the shrine, finds there the suppliant 
Orestes surrounded by sleeping Furies, 
and emerges horror-struck. There is 
humour here in the contrast between 
the hieratic language of the priestess 
with its emphasis upon the peace and 
concord that have always reigned at 
Delphi,! and her incoherent horror and 
more or less ludicrous descriptions of 
the invaders of the sanctuary. But this 
is not the only point. ‘I give first 
place to Taia, first prophetess; and 
after her I pray to Themis, her daughter 
and successor. Third holder in peaceful 
succession was another Titanid, another 
child of Earth (X@oves), Phoebe; and 
it was from her that Apollo received 
the seat of prophecy as a birthday gift 
and took the name of Phoebus.’ Taia, 
yj, x9ev : these words occur constantly 
in the Choephoroe, and always with the 
same significance, the chthonian deities, 
the power of the dead and especially of 
the dead Agamemnon, the power that 
together with the Olympian gods and 
with Justice, the daughter of Zeus, is 
to aid the children in their vengeance” 
(though enough hints are given that the 
reconciliation of these elements may not 
be a simple matter). Now, if Aeschylus’ 


5 (Ocdovons, ovdé mpds Biav rwds), 7 
(yevéOrXuov ddcrv). 
2 N.B. especiallyCho. 147-48, 394-99. 
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audience was not prepared to seize upon 
significant words, surely a large part of 
the subtlety of his art must have been 
wasted upon it. With and 
still ringing in their ears can tH mpo- 
ropavtw Taiav (2), followed up by ais 
XGoves (6), have failed to arrest their 
attention? They will then hear that 
Apollo has obtained his oracle in peace- 
ful succession and unbroken continuity, - 
even by lineal descent, from Earth, the 
primitive pre-Olympian power, and that 
to another such he owes not only his 
seat but his very name Phoebus. Only 
then are we told that it was Zeus who 
conferred on him his mantic art. And 
the claim, be it true or false, that Apollo 
is mpopnrns (19) comes from 
Apollo’s own mpopfris. On such au- 
thority we can hardly accept it without 
question. We shall inevitably ask: 
how fit is Apollo, morally, to perform 
this function of expressing the will of 
Zeus? When the priestess looks inside 
the sanctuary she sees Furies there, 
creatures of loathsome aspect. The in- 
congruity of it appals her, but she com- 
forts herself with confidence in Apollo: 
latpopavtis 8’ Kai Tepackoros | Kat 
Swpatwv Kabaporos (62-63). 
But are they, in view of Apollo’s cruel 
threats to Orestes, his alliance with the 
avenging hounds of Agamemnon, so in- 
congruously situated after all? And 
can Apollo truly cleanse the houses of 
others, the house of Atreus, when his 
own is defiled by such an association ? 
Physician, heal thyself! When he 
appears in person and drives the Furies 
away with the contemptuous otra 
Toicde mpéret (185), 
unless we have forgotten the Choephoroe 
so soon, we can but feel that Apollo 
might himself take to heart the first of 
all Delphic precepts: ceavtov. 


R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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GREEK PIONEERS IN PHILOLOGY AND GRAMMAR. 


THE foundations of the comparative 
and historical study of language on 
scientific lines have been laid only 
within the last century and a half, and 
we still lack a satisfactory name for the 
subject. Hence we are apt to forget 
that speculations in this field are as 
old as Greek literature itself. On the 
other hand, the early occurrence of the 
words ypaypatixos and ypappatixy is 
apt to mislead us in the opposite way. 
Aristotle defines ypaypatixn as the 
ability to read and write. The mastery 
of this art made a man ypapparixos, 
litteratus. The teacher of it was called 
ypappatiorns, or, since he knew the 
subject he taught, ypaypatcxos. But 
ypapypartixds could also have a wider 
meaning, connoting knowledge of and 
about the matter read. The author 
chiefly studied was Homer, who, as 
Plato says, ‘educated Greece,’ and who 
held his place in the curriculum down 
to the days of the Anthology (Cf. XI, 
401). This place of Homer in the 
schools must always be remembered, for 
the Greeks never divorced grammar from 
literary study. The Alexandrians used 
ypappartixos to denote the student, and 
especially the teacher, of literature and 
all the learning therein. But the term 
was never confined to ‘grammar’ in 
our sense, and at first did not even 
include it ; for grammar, as we know it, 
was a post-classical growth. 

Let us first consider Greek practice 
and theory in the historical and philo- 
sophical study of language. From 
Homer downwards the Greeks had the 
same propensity as ourselves for specu- 
lative assertions on the derivation of 
words, especially (at first) of proper 
names. Thus Homer derives ’Oduveceds 
(Od. 19, 406-8), and ’Acrvava€ (Il. 22, 
506), and in Od. 19, 562-7 he has an 
etymological play on the supposed con- 
nexion between edégas and 
and between xépas and xpalyw. Simi- 
larly Hesiod (Theog. 207) derives 
Turnves from tiraivw, from the 
fact that mavtes Sépov (W. D. 
81). Aeschylus (P.V. 58) and ‘Sopho- 
cles (in a lost work) explain [Tpoyn@evs, 
and the opportunity presented by the 
name [loAuve/«ns was seized by both of 


,them and by Euripides. Oedipus’ name 
is interpreted by Sophocles (O.T 1034-6), 
and Ajax (Soph. Aj. 430-3) derives his 
name from aiafew ; Pindar (Isth. 5, 51) 
connects it with aierds. So Euripides 
derives from {nréw (Antiop. 
frag. 1), and “Iv from iwv (Ion, 661-3). 
These will suffice to show the general 
character of primitive etymology. 

The early philosophers raised the 
difficult question of the origin and 
nature of language. Was the name 
imtos a natural property or accompani- 
ment of the animal just as much as its 
shape or colour? Or was the name 
only an artificial man-made label which, 
by some old and mysterious conven- 
tion, had been attached to the natural 
object ? The words of Whitney, applied 
to his own contemporaries, describe 
very well a common attitude in early 
Greece: ‘ There inheres in most reason- 
ing on this subject the rooted assump- 
tion, governing opinion even when not 
openly upheld or consciously made, 
that conceptions have real natural 
names, and that in a state of nature 
these will somehow break forth and 
reveal themselves under favouring cir- 
cumstances.’ With this theory went 
the belief that every name implied the 
existence of a separate corresponding 
entity, which partly explains the zeal of 
certain of their thinkers for finding out 
what really was the thing correspond- 
ing to the term dpery or Sexasoouvn or 
the like. Language certainly owes 
much to nature. But language proper, 
logically articulated, becomes possible 
only when convention and tradition 
assume control of our natural impulses, 
when men no longer use the first 
suitable symbol that nature suggests 
but adopt one convention for the 
whole community. 

Be that as it may, in the sphere of 
language as elsewhere the controversy 
of and raged among the 
early philosophers. Pythagoras evi- 
dently believed that names had their 
origin in a convention like that of 
Genesis 2, 19. Cratylus, and, as he 
claims, his master Heraclitus, took the 
opposite view. ‘These say that for 
each thing nature has provided a name 
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of its own, just as we see the various 
things that affect the senses endowed 
with various effects on the senses. For 
they say that names are like the natural 
and not the artificial images of things, 
like shadows or reflexions, not like 
statues. And they say that only those 
who use such a (natural) name really 
name the thing; the rest don’t even name 
it, they are merely making a noise.’ 
So Cratylus, in his old age, despairing 
of discovering nature’s true names, 
ve up even making a noise and con- 
ned himself to gestures. Democritus 
apparently held that language is a pro- 
duct of convention, as shown by four 
features: the use of the same name for 
different things, of different names for 
the same thing, changes of name (as 
from Aristocles to Plato), and the 
absence of forms which analogy would 
lead us to expect (¢.g. *«déous, genitive 
of «Aéos). (This fourth feature led in 
later days to a prolonged dispute 
whether analogy or anomaly held sway 
in language.) Plato, after an inconclu- 
sive discussion in the Cratylus, justly 
observes that words can only represent 
the views of the speaker and are in 
themselves no guide to truth. 

The significance of dpOoérea, or % 
opOorns, as it figures in sophis- 
tic discussions, is best understood in 
the light of these controversies. We 
may define dvouatwv 6p0orns—right- 
ness of ‘names,’ not merely nouns but 
also verbs—as that relation between 
a thing and its name which makes the 
name fit the thing. Similarly 
correctness of diction, a term much 
used, if not invented, by Protagoras, 
means the right pronunciation of the 
right form of the right word. Thus in 
the Frogs the dp0orns tav éray in 
Euripidean prologues is examined. The 
critic objects that Oedipus is called 
evdaiuwv when, in view of the facts of 
his life, he really was xaxodaiuwv ; and 
as for his becoming miserable, that too 
is wrong, for his misery was continuous 
from his very birth. Similarly, in the 
Platonic dialogue named after him, 
Protagoras undertakes to examine 
whether a poem of Simonides is rightly 
(6p0és) composed, but instead of in- 
quiring whether the words are an 
efficient or artistic expression of the 
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author’s views he proceeds to investi- 
gate the merits and consistency of 
those views—a legitimate but not, to 
our minds, a linguistic inquiry. Prodi- 
cus also was famed for his definitions 
of the ‘right’ meaning of words. Thus 
(Protagoras, 337) he differentiates by 
definition evdoxipety and 
then evdpaivowa: and But his 
distinctions are not supported by the 
facts of Greek usage; like the state- 
ments of others of his day, they are 
based on some theory as to what lan- 
guage ought (‘rightly ’) to be. 

The Stoics held that language is a 
product of nature, and on this basis 
they evolved ‘elements of etymology.’ 
From the Principia Dialecticae attri- 
buted to Augustine we gather that the 
Stoics taught that words may be related 
to their things in four possible ways. 
They may be formed xara pipnow, 
as stridor, clangor, and the like imitate 
the sound of their originals, and crux 
and wuoluptas the (respectively) un- 
pleasant and pleasant effects of the 
originals on the senses. Secondly, 
words are formed crura 
being so named because they are ‘ longi- 
tudine atque duritia inter membra 
cetera ligno crucis similiora.’ Thirdly, 
things may derive their names not from 
their own properties but from some 
other thing associated with each in a 
variety of possible relations: (1) per 
efficientiam, as ‘ foedus a foeditate porci’ 
(by the slaughter of which the truce 
was ratified); (2) per effecta, as ‘ puteus 
quod eius effectum potatio est’; (3) per 
id quod continetur, as urbs from orbits ; 
(4) per id quod continet, as horreum from 
hordeum ; (5) by metonymy, as mucro for 
gladius; (6) by progressio usque ad con- 
trarium (xat’ avtidpacw), as ‘ lucus 
quod minime luceat, bellum quod res 
bella non sit.’ It were idle to multi- 
ply instances of Stoic or later ety- 
mology: éomepos amd Tov éow 
Ta Oa: ypappatiny réyerar Sid 
TO THKEW Kal Ta ypdypata: 
derivations such as these held the field 
among professed linguists until the 
foundation of modern Comparative 
Philology, and still find their counter- 
parts in the guesses of irresponsible 
triflers in the newspapers. 

It is hardly surprising that the Stoics 
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were impressed by the irregular element 
in language and by inconsistencies be- 
tween form and meaning, as in wéyoua, 
madiov, and @78a:. Chrysippus wrote 
a book On Anomaly, in which Varro 
says an attempt was made to prove 
‘similes res dissimilibus uerbis et simi- 
libus dissimiles esse uocabulis notatas.’ 
Crates of Mallos, first head of the 
Pergamene school (founded c. 195 B.c.), 
followed the Stoics as against the 
Alexandrians, who, not content with 
the unquestionably important Stoic 
classifications based on logical func- 
tions, sought also to establish some 
principles of order in the chaos of 


forms. Thus Aristophanes of Byzan- 


tium (head of the Alexandrian Library, 
¢. 195-180 B.c.) laid down five rules for 
determining whether two words were 
‘analogous ’: they must be of the same 
kind (e.g. both patronymics), of the 
same inflexion (t.e. of the same declen- 
sion or conjugation), of syllables with 
the same ending, quantity, and sound. 
His successor Aristarchus added a sixth 
canon: they must both be simple or 
both compound. Crates was right in 
emphasizing the power of usage to 
override uniformity, but Aristarchus at 
any rate did not make the mistake of 
some of his successors, who sometimes 

rverted language to fit their canons 
instead of framing their canons to fit 
the facts. 

After this short review of the general 
theory of language among the Greeks 
it now remains to consider their pro- 
gress in the classification of the facts of 
grammar as we usually understand this 
term. The origin of grammar lies 
partly in the same causes as produced 
sophism. The contradictory doctrines 
of the philosophers, and the practical 
needs of the time, together turned 
men’s minds to ‘useful studies,’ the 
most popular of which was rhetoric. 
The scientific interest in language 
which resulted from the rise of rhetoric 
was intensified by the dialectic of which 
Zeno (according to the ancients) was 
the inventor, and which was the chief 
weapon of sophism. After thus begin- 
ning with the sophists grammar was 
developed by Plato, and by other 
Socratics whose works have largely 
perished. Aristotle presents the next 


phase. Then we come to the Stoics, 
who evolved a system to which the 
Alexandrians were chiefly indebted and 
which in its elaborated form these trans- 
mitted to the Romans and so to us. 
Our present object, however, is not to 
state exhaustively the full position of 
grammar at all its stages of evolution 
but merely to trace the history of 
the major grammatical categories and 
qualifications. 

The phonetic studies of the sophists 
are reflected in a fragment of Euripides’ 
Palamedes : 


&guwva xal pwvoivra TiBels 
ypdupar’ eldévac. 


They are better represented in Plato. 
In the Cratylus, 424c, he gives as the 
current doctrine a threefold classifica- 
tion of alphabetic sounds: dwvyevta, 
voiced (= our vowels) ; dpwva, od 
ye apOoyya, voiceless but not sound- 
less ; dgpwva xai dpOoyya, voiceless and 
soundless. This observes the basic 
facts that the vowels are in themselves 
pre-eminently sonorous, and the stops, 
Bq, are all silent at one 
point in their production—ddeva «al 
apOoyya, while Xpvpo though 
a&pwva as compared with vowels, are 
not marked by absolute silence, since 
they may all be indefinitely prolonged 
either in toto, as w, or in the o element 
which the last three, and include. 
Plato never uses apwva to denote the 
« group alone, but, like Euripides in 
the fragment quoted, does sometimes 
apply adwva to the « and 2d groups 
together as contrasted with the vowels. 
Aristotle, however, uses &pwva for the 
« group alone, and syidwva for the 
X group, and his names were used by 
the Alexandrians, who, however, also 
adopted cvudwva to cover both. Dio- 
genes the Stoic (second century B.C.) 
had cast out x@¢@ from the « group, 
but the Alexandrians restored them, 
and subdivided their dpwva thus: yidra 
pév éott tpia, Sacéa tpia, x, 
péoa Sé rovTwr tpia, By d. 

The classification of words begins 
with Protagoras (c. 480-411). Aristotle 
states that he was the first to distin- 
guish yévn as adppeva, Onrea, 
and oxevn. The classification is obvi- 
ously based on the distinctions of 
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natural sex. But in a language like 
Greek possessing grammatical gender 
such a basis of differentiation is in- 
adequate and misleading. How, on this 
basis, can we say that waves and mjAnE 
are anything but oxetn? But Pro- 
tagoras did not call them oxevyn. In 
fact we here again encounter the old 
propensity to lay down what language 
ought to be. Aristotle (Soph. El. 14) 
says, ‘It is possible to appear to com- 
mit a solecism without doing so, and 
vice versa, as Protagoras said, if ujris 
and are dppeva. For according 
to Protagoras he who says ovAopévnv 
(Ii. 1, 2) commits a solecism but others 
don’t see it, and he who says ovAduevovr 
appears to err but really does not.’ 
Obviously Protagoras had some a priori 
theory that is ‘ dppnv. But 
in spite of this unscientific trifling it is 
clear that he was really groping after the 
conception of grammatical gender as 
distinct from mere sex. Now since the 
fourteenth century English has lost 
true grammatical gender, and Pro- 
tagoras’ classification suits us admir- 
ably ; not only so, but the common 
jests about the distribution of genders 
in German show that to most of us 
grammatical gender has no meaning 
apart from sex distinctions. Thus 
Mark Twain, A Tramp Abroad, App. 
D.: ‘ Wilhelm, where is the turnip ?’ 
‘ She has gone tothe kitchen.’ ‘ Where 
is the accomplished and beautiful Eng- 
lish maiden?’ ‘It has gone to the 
Opera.’ It may, or may not, be reason- 
able to suppose that, in the dawn of 
Indo-European, names had their gender 
according to the sex of what they sig- 
nified and personification may have 
been very common in the (no doubt) 
limited vocabulary, just as we may still 
call a ship ‘she,’ and, per contra, a 
child ‘it.’ But in the stage at which 
we find Greek we have not natural but 
grammatical gender, i.e. a classification 
of words not according to the natural 
properties of persons or things which 
they may, actually or by personification, 
connote, but according to the associa- 
tions of words with words. Greek 


adjectives may take any of three forms 
according to the words they qualify, 
and grammatica! gender is that property 
of a noun by virtue of which it asso- 
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ciates itself with one particular type of 
adjectival ending. Nevertheless, evex in 
Greek natural sex-distinctions do partly 
coincide with genders. A male is, 
usually, masculine, a female, usually, 
feminine; and we can hardly blame 
Protagoras for basing his terminology 
on this inadequate coincidence of sex 
and gender groups. But our minds, 
inured to grammar, have (in Greek and 
Latin) divested masculine and feminine 
of most of their natural meaning ; we 
do not see anything really feminine in 
avyyn. Before the second century A.D. 
the Latins used not masculinum and 
femininum, but virile and muliebre. And 
Protagoras’ use of dppnv and 
seemed as odd to his contemporaries as 
those Latin terms seem to us. This 
may explain Aristophanes’ attitude in 
the famous passage, Nuwb. 658 sqq. 
Socrates: ‘You must learn which of 
the quadrupeds are “rightly ” (op0as) 
males.’ Strepsiades: ‘I know the males 
—xpios ... adextpdwv.’ Socrates then 
points out that dre«rpvwyr signifies both 
the male and the female, and tells him 
in future to call the one adé«twp, and 
the other ddexrpvawa—a new word 
which so delights Strepsiades that he 
promises to fill his professor’s kneading- 
trough—7 xdpdoros. Socrates: ‘ There 
you are again. You are making «dpdo- 
mos male whereas it really is female. 
In future say, not «apSomos like 
vupos but capddrn like : 
yap Aéyers — that’s correct diction.’ 
These jests are almost certainly directed 
at Protagoras. It is almost an anachro- 
nism to suppose that Aristophanes is 
ridiculing, on grammatical grounds, the 
notion that the -os termination should 
be confined to ‘masculine’ nouns. 
Rather, it seems that he is ridiculing 
both the novel use of appnv and 
(‘male’ and ‘female’ to his ear), as 
applied to a domestic utensil, and also 
the sophistic tendency to lay down 
what language ought to be (6p0as) in 
defiance of the facts of usage. Be that 
as it may, the Protagorean classifica- 
tion appears also in Aristotle—dppeva, 
Onrea, and cxevn or, in the Poetics, 
pera€v, and he notes that many of the 
oxevn are appeva or Onrea. Later 
ovdérepoy came into use, and also xowov 
and ézixowov, and with the develop- 
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ment of grammar the grammatical 
meaning has supplanted the natural. 

Protagoras (Diog. Laert. 9, 52, 54) 
first defined the divisions of time and 
divided speech into four parts : entreaty, 
question, answer, command. These 
may have belonged more to rhetoric than 
to grammar. Yet Aristotle (Poetics, 19) 
records that Protagoras criticized 
Homer because in his exordium, pfjvw 
dee, the poet ‘ gave an order thinking 
it was a prayer.’ ‘For,’ says Prota- 
goras, ‘ to tell a person to do or not to 
do a thing is an order.’ Clearly he had 
discerned the grammatical qualification 
of mood and noted certain forms as 
characteristic of orders and others of 
prayers. His mistake lay in attaching 
too much importance to form, and he 
finds ready sympathy from us, who 
still call the form ‘imperative’ even 
when used in prayer. 

In the classification of the parts of 
speech Plato presents the first clear 
evidence of the initial step—the dis- 
crimination between noun and verb, 
though it may reasonably be assumed 
that Protagoras was conscious of the 
distinction. In the Sophist, 261p, the 
Stranger says: ‘ As we discussed species 
and letters let us now investigate words 
(ovéuara), to see whether they all fit 
together, or none, or whether some will 
and some won’t.’ Theaetetus: ‘ This 
at least is clear, that some will and 
some not.’ Stranger: ‘You mean that 
some uttered in succession and mean- 
ing something do fit together, and that 
others by their sequence meaning 
nothing do not fit together. For we 
have a twofold classification of the 
indications as to being made by the 
voice. Th. ‘How?’ Str. ‘The one 
class is names, the other predications. 
The indication set on actions we call a 
predication; the sign set on those 
who do the actions is a name. Out of 
names alone uttered in succession no 
speech arises, nor of predications apart 
from names. Thus tpeyer, 


e#See and all the other predications 
signifying actions could be uttered in 
succession without getting any nearer 
to making speech. Again, when Aéwr, 
éxagos, are uttered, and all the 
names of doers of actions that are in 
the language, by this succession no 


composite speech is yet produced. For 
neither this way nor that do the words 
uttered indicate action or being or not 
being until one mixes the names with 
the predications. When a man says 
dvOpwros pavOdve, the shortest and 
most primitive of speeches, then he 
makes an intimation about those who 
are or are becoming or have been or 
will be, and he not merely names but 
produces a finished work, blending the 
names with the predications, and to 
this blend we have given the name 
speech.” ’ : 

In all such discussions by the pioneers 
in grammar a just translation is diffi- 
cult, since the terms in the Greek (like 
dvoua) are everyday words, whereas in 
English ‘ noun’ means nothing outside 
the grammar-school. Hence some have 
denied that in this passage évowa and 
pha (here translated, in the nearest 
possible approximation to non-gram- 
matical language, name and predica- 
tion) even include the meanings ‘ noun’ 
and ‘ verb,’ holding that they are only 
‘subject’ and ‘ predicate.’ The words 
and have many meanings 
in Plato, popular and technical, some- 
times being synonymous. But in this 
passage words are clearly classified as 
words of predication or of nomencla- 
ture. It is clear, too, that Plato could 
analyse his sentences (only he calls 
them speeches, grammar not yet having 
appropriated and denaturalized the 
term) into subject and predicate, on 
the basis of function in the sentence— 
naming or telling. Subject and pre- 
dicate do not exist until the sentence is 
formed : we do not find predicates in 
the dictionary but only words which 
are capable of being predicates; similarly 
we do not there find subjects, but 
words that are potential subjects. 
Hence we must admit that a man who 
can discriminate two classes of words, 
with examples — Aéwr, iarmos, etc. — 
according to their potentialities for 
becoming subjects and predicates has 
done more than merely discriminate 
subject and predicate ; he has also dis- 
tinguished noun and verb. For a verb 
is simply a potential predicate. Out- 
side the sentence, Plato expressly says, 
Badite: does not function as predicate 
—it does not ‘tell,’ it is merely the 
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‘name of an action,’ which indeed is 
a common, though unsatisfactory, 
definition of a verb. In any case Plato 
could obviously analyse a sentence into 
subject and predicate and could pick 
out words and classify them according 
to their power to become subjects or 
predicates, and this is the foundation 
of all our grammar. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus says that 
Aristotle and Theodectes recognized 
three parts of speech, évoya, pha, and 
ovvdecpuos,conjunction. Theodectes was 
probably a little senior to Aristotle, 
who in his Rhetoric refers to his Theo- 
decteia, saying that there he has treated 
the beginning of a period, which as we 
can see involves a discussion of ovv- 
Seopot, applied in the Rhetoric to pévy, 
oi wév, and whole clauses. Theodectes 
was evidently one of the rhetoricians 
summarized and superseded by Aris- 
totle. Hence we may now confine our 
attention to the latter. There are, 
however, grave difficulties in determin- 
ing his exact position in grammar. In 
the Poetics, ch. 20, we find évoya, pjya, 
cvvdecpos, anda fourth, ; hence 
we may conclude that Dionysius, 
like many other ancient scholars, 
knew the Rhetoric but not the Poetics. 
As the text stands there Aristotle’s 
ovviecpos and are non-signifi- 
cant and both can occur at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, differing only in that 
a ovvdecuos cannot stand at the begin- 
ning by itself, but the dp@pov can. The 
examples of adp@pov are audi and 
of cuvderpos, pév tor. The text, 
however, is uncertain. Bywater con- 
jectures that audi and epi are mis- 
placed and really are further examples 
of thus leaving apOpoy with- 
out any examples. Since Diogenes 
Babylonius (head of the Stoics, c. 160 
B.C.) a@pOpov has been applied to our 
article, never to dui or wepi, but apart 
from the disputed examples given above 
there is no evidence to prove what 
ap@pov in Aristotle really means. 

Aristotle’s other terminology includes 
mracts, flexion. The rr@ces of a noun 
include our ‘oblique cases’ and also 
‘ adjectives’ and ‘adverbs,’ our nomina- 
tive being distinctively named xAjois. 
Similarly the present indicative of a 
verb is pjya, the other tenses and 
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moods rr@ges. But he has no names 
for individual mr@oeas: he indicates 
them by periphrases such as mr@ois 
Kata TO TovTOV TOUT@ onpaivov. 
Further, Aristotle has distinct terms, 
itroxe(pevov and xarnyopovpevor, for 
subject and predicate. 

The Stoics laid great stress on the 
study of logic and language. ‘For 
everything,’ they said, ‘is discerned 5: 
THS €v Oewpias.’ Diogenes Laer- 
tius says, ‘In Stoic grammar there are 
five parts of speech, as stated by Dio- 
genes (Babylonius) in his book On 
Speech: Gvoua, proper noun; mpoon- 
yopia, common noun; pia, verb; 
ovvdec pos, conjunction ; article.’ 
The advance on Aristotle (apart from 
the dubious matter of the dp@pov) lies 
in the separation of dvowa and tpoon- 
yopia. The evidence is again conflict- 
ing, but it seems that Chrysippus first 
discriminated ta mpoonyopixad as a 
species of noun, but did not, like his 
successors, elevate it into a separate 
part of speech. Diogenes then states 
that Antipater of Tarsus, a pupil of 
Diogenes Babylonius, added a sixth 
part of speech, weodrns (our adverb), so 
named because in form it is allied to 
the adjective (which the Greeks then 
included under évoya), and in meaning 
to the verb—in that it frequently tells 
the manner of an action. The name 
mavoéxTns was also suggested for the 
adverb, but under no title was it in- 
cluded in the final Stoic classification, 
which comprised proper noun, common 
noun, article (definite and indefinite, 
respectively our pronoun and article), 
and conjunction (subjunctive or pre- 
positive, respectively our conjunction 
and preposition). 

Chrysippus wrote a book On the Five 
Cases, the fifth being (probably) the 
adverb. For the Stoics, like ourselves, 
refused to regard the vocative as a true 
case. They called the nominative op07 
or ev@eia, the others mAdyar, oblique. 
These were yevixn, so named from its 
use in assigning a thing to its yévos, 
dottnn, the case used after verbs of 

iving, and airvatienn, so named as 
indicating the airiarovy, the result 
effected or caused by the action denoted 
in the verb; hence the term should 
rather be translated ‘causative.’ Since 
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the possible number of cases in a 
language is practically unlimited and 
Greek has only these to express a multi- 
tude of relations it was clearly impos- 
sible to invent for each case one name 
which would cover all the significations 
of that case; but the Greeks must not 
be held guilty of the monstrosity ‘ accu- 
sative,’ which, however, is as old as 
Varro. 

For the tenses they invented the 
following terminology. 


Present : éveords rapararixés (or ; 
Imperfect : rappxnpévos rapararixéds (or dreds); 
Perfect : éveorws ouvredixds (or ; 
Pluperfect : rapyxnuévos cuvreduxds (or 


All these were wpicpuévor: the others 
are in essence dopicrot, but the name 
dépiotos was applied only to the past 
(preterite), not to o wéAXo», the future. 
They classified verbs 
as active; passive—con- 
structed 7@ popip—including 
reflexives ; and ovdérepa, 
such as 

The steps by which the Alexandrians 
finally reached their eight parts of 
speech are obscure. From their pre- 
decessors they took dvoya (but rejected 


mpoonyopia), pha, and 
apOpov. We saw how Antipater of 


Tarsus isolated the adverb and how 
the part was rejected by the ultimate 
Stoic classification. It was, however, 
adopted by the Alexandrians under the 
name ézrippnua, but we do not know 
when or by whom this name was in- 
vented. The next step was the identi- 
fication of the pronoun, avtwvupia. We 
saw also that the Stoics had mpoertixoi 
ocuvoeoyor. From these the Alexan- 
drians formed the new part mpd0ecis, 
preposition. The eighth was created 
by the separation of the peroyy, par- 
ticiple, from the verb, and tentative 
suggestions were made to give the 
infinitive and the possessive adjectives 
a like status, but without success. 
These eight, however, were known to 
Aristarchus, and were standardized by 
the textbook of his pupil Dionysius 
Thrax. The achievements and limita- 
tions of Alexandrian grammar, and our 
own debt to it, may best be proved by 
a summary of the chief points in the 
treatise. 
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It begins, ‘Grammar is acquaintance 
with the general usage of poets and 
prose writers. It has six parts: read- 
ing, explanation according to the poetic 
tropes, explanation of “glosses ” (obso- 
lete or dialect words) and historical 
allusions, etymology, analogy, and 
criticism.’ 

Passing on to the main part of the 
work we find the eight parts of speech 
thus defined and subdivided. 

A noun is a declinable part of speech 
(wépos Aoyou) denoting a body or an 
activity (a Stoic distinction), as A/@os 
and tadeia, Kowads te idiws deyo- 
pevov, as dvOpwros and Lwxparns. It 
has five qualifications. In gender it 
may be dpaevixov, Ondv«ov, or ovdérepov, 
and some add and émixowov. In 
kind it may be primitive or derivative, 
the derivatives comprising patronymics, 
possessives (e.g. compara- 
tives (cvyxpitixd), superlatives 
tuna), hypocoristics, paronymous nouns 
(e.g. @éwv), and verbal nouns (e.g. 
pov). In form it may be simple (as 
Méuvor), synthetic (as ’Ayapéuvor), or 
parasynthetic (as ’Ayapeuvovidns). In 
number it may be évi«ds, Svixos, or 
mAnOuvtixos ; and there is mention of 
the anomalous examples d7yos, 
and dudotepor. Its case may be 
yevixn, OF KANTLKY. 
The term mAayar does not occur. The 
first four cases came, in that order, 
from the Stoics. Dionysius added 
and to his list the 
Latin grammarians added the ablative. 
Thus arose the order of cases which 
is only now disappearing from the 
schools. 

He appends another classification of 
nouns: proper, common, ézi@erov (ad- 
jective), relative (as father, son), quasi- 
relative (as life, death), homonym (as 
Ajax), synonym, (ad Twos 
cupBeBnxotos ws Ticapevos 
MeyarrévOns), Sewvupov (as who is 
also called éravupov (as 
ethnic, (in- 
terrogative), (as omdcos—in 
contrast to avapopixov, which 
is also called or 
or (aS TovovTos), Tept- 
Anrixov (as Shyos), (dis- 
tributive), wepiextixoy (as tapOevor), 
(as ProieBos), yerixdy (as 
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Gov), eidixdv (as Bods), taxtixoy (or- 
dinal), (cardinal), 
pévov (absolute — understood without 
reference to another, as Adyos), and 
pet (partitive, as mvpivos). 
Dionysius ends his treatment of the 
noun by noting that it may have dva- 
(‘ voices’), évépyera as in xpiTys 
(=6 xpiver) or as in xpitos (=0 
Kptvopevos). 

The verb (fjua) was defined as 
KaTnyopnua onpuaivovea, according to 
the testimony of Apollonius Dyscolus. 
The MSS have a more elaborate defini- 
tion, probably introduced later, as often 
happens with standard school-books. 
The verb has eight qualifications. Its 
moods (éyxdices) are (indica- 
tive), mpootaxrixy (imperative), evatixy 
(optative), (subjunctive), 
arapéupatos (infinitive). Its voices 
are évépyesa (as Tirta), 
mdOos (as TUTTopat), weodTns (as 
Its 
species (ei5n) are (as apse), 
and (as apdevw). It has 
three forms (cxjpara), simple, com- 
pound, and parasynthetic (as 
mifw), and three persons (as still in use). 
The tenses (ypovot) are éveotws (present), 
(future), and maperynrvOws (past) 
—divided into taparatixos (continua- 
tivum, imperfect), mapaxeipevos (per- 
fect), imepovytedxos (pluperfect), and 
dépioros (aorist). Lastly, we have con- 
jugations (cvfvyiat), seven of barytone 
verbs classified according to their stem 
final, three of perispomena, and four of 
verbs. 

The participle (weroyy) is defined as 
peréxovoa Tis TOY pnuatwv Kal Ths TOV 
It has the same 
qualifications as noun and verb except 
persons and moods. 

The article (ap@pov) is by definition 
Aoyou mrwtiKdy 
Ths Kricews THY but two 
species are given, the prepositive o 7 70, 


and the postpositive és, our relative 
pronoun. The former has as voca- 
tive &. 

A pronoun (dytwyupia) is a word 
used instead of a noun, avtl dvduaros 

A preposition (mpo0ects) is a word 
placed before all parts of speech in 
composition or in syntax, év re cvvOéoes 
kal Dionysius gives only 
seventeen, apparently omitting as as 
not found in composition. — 

The adverb (érippnua) is defined as 
pépos akMTov KaTa pHpaTos 
pevov Of the 
twenty-six varieties we may note those 
pecorntos Sndwtikd (as Karas), 
(as yaunréov), and (as ped). 

The conjunction (cvvderpos) 
cuvidéovea Sidvovav peta takews 
kal 7d Tis Epunveias Kexynvos 
The work ends with examples of the 
eight varieties of conjunctions. Dio- 
nysius has no system of syntax. That 
was founded two centuries later by 
Apollonius Dyscolus. The Alexandrians 
excelled more in the classification of 
forms than in that analysis of function 
by which alone syntactical relations 
can be explored. Yet this summary 
shows how much our own grammar- 
books owe to Dionysius. His work 
was supreme in the schools for thirteen 
centuries, and then gave way only to 
catechisms based on itself, which, in 
turn, provided the foundation of the 
grammars current after the revival of 
Greek learning. The early and medieval 
Latin grammarians owed much to him. 
On them traditional English grammar 
has been modelled, and to this day 
there is scarcely a textbook on the 
subject that does not display evidence 
of its debt to Dionysius Thrax. 


P. B. R. FoRBEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 
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